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GERMAN-AMERICAN POETRY. 



Among the many more or less exotic literary phenomena 
to which our peculiar social conditions have given rise, no other 
is so interesting or of such intrinsic value as the poetry written 
by German emigrants in their new homes beyond the sea. 
From the time when the first German settlers came to Penn- 
sylvania to the present day there has never been a time when 
men and women of German birth living in the United States 
have not yielded to this singularly unselfish impulse of song. 
Singularly unselfish, for they had at the best but little hope 
of any audience ; of visible recompense for their work none at 
all. They sang, in Goethe's words, as the bird sings to whom 
his song is its own reward. And from their work it would 
be possible to form a small anthology of really admirable 
German verse. But it is only within very recent years that 
German-American poetry can show work that no longer per- 
mits itself to be neglected. I do not speak of the work of such 
men as Dr. Ernst Henrici, of Baltimore, or Prof. Hugo 
Miinsterberg, of Harvard. They had established a repu- 
tation before, in riper years, they came to America. It 
is the poetry of two men — Konrad Nies, of St. Louis, and 
George Sylvester Viereck, of New York — that deserves, or 
rather demands, the attention and appreciation of those of us 
who understand the language in which they write. The more 
so as the fate of the German poet in America is not without 
elements of pathos. His audience here is of the smallest; the 
fatherland, with its plethoric literary market, will hardly heed 
him. Influences of many kinds are against him, and Nies 
created a phrase of tragic truthfulness when he called Ger- 
man-American poetry "Roses in the Snow." 

Of the two poets in question, I shall speak first of George 
S. Viereck. Nies is the older poet, and in some respects the 
more accomplished. But Viereck offers the almost unparalleled 
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literary phenomenon of a poet who has formed himself ex- 
clusively in the literary traditions of one language, and yet 
is compelled, in creative work, to use another. He is therefore 
the only real German-American poet, and deserves our at- 
tention not only on account of the high intrinsic value of his 
best work but because he offers a significant illustration of the 
strange possibilities of our American civilization. 

All these peculiarities of his fate and fortune — his early 
removal from the land of his birth, his indebtedness to English 
poetry, the possibility of his becoming a poet in that language 
to which so many profound sympathies attract him — all these 
things Viereck has embodied in an English sonnet which 
shows that he has a mastery over that language attained by 
no other German- American poet. This self-interpretative son- 
net it will be well to quote: 

Beyond the sea a land of heroes lies, 
Of faery heaths and rivers, mountains steep 
O'ergrown with vine; her memory I shall keep 

Most dear, her heritage most dearly prize. 

But lo, a lad I left her, and mine eyes 
Fell on the sea-girt mistress of the deep, 
Where first my boy's heart heard as in a sleep 

The choral walls of rhythmic beauty rise. 

O lyric England, thee I call mine own, 
With lyre and lute and wreath I come to thee, 
Thine is the realm of song as of the sea, 

And thy mouth's speech is heard from zone to zone, 
Turn not in scorn thine ivied brow from me, 

Who am a suppliant kneeling at thy throne ! 

George Sylvester Viereck was born in Munich in 1884. His 
father is a distinguished German publicist, who has done 
much since his residence in America to promote cordial re- 
lations between the two countries. In Munich young Viereck 
attended a public school and, after removal to Berlin in 1895, 
a gymnasium. Late in the year 1897 his father took up his 
residence definitely in America. He now began to write 
verse, which was almost from the beginning unusually ade- 
quate in regard to perfection of form. It will be seen, then, 
that Viereck has passed those years of his life which really 
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count in his artistic development on this side of the Atlantic. 
He is now a student at the College of the City of New York. 

It may seem strange at first sight that one should concern 
oneself seriously with the life and poetry of a lad who has not 
yet completed his twentieth year. I do not hesitate to do so, 
in view of his extraordinary maturity and of the high and 
strange quality of his best poetic work. With this too his 
personality is in accord. Something elfish and weird there is 
about him, an atmosphere like that of some exotic flower. It 
needs the subtlest sympathy to penetrate to the essential hu- 
manity that lies hidden, to recognize the serious and mature 
artist in this defiant, engaging, and at times irritating boy. A 
slight affectation of cynicism and of worldly wisdom sits not 
ungracefully upon him, but one forgets and forgives it easily 
enough in view of the passionate sincerity of his best poems. 
For of this one thing there is no doubt. Viereck has lived his 
poems. He is no callow youth who embodies unutterable 
nothings in flowing verse. His experience of life is extremely 
narrow in range, but within certain limits it has been intense. 

The only German influence that came to Viereck was that 
of Heine. But that influence faded soon enough, and the 
poems written under it do not count. Next came Poe, and 
for some time the young poet adapted Poe's artistic effects 
with great delicacy to the needs of the German language. 
But it was Swinburne who struck the fire from him, and 
through whose saner work he came in touch with the great 
traditions of English lyric poetry. Rossetti influenced him 
slightly, Whitman still more slightly; but profoundly and en- 
duringly the poignant pathos, the plangent tenderness of the 
singer of "The Ballad of Reading Gaol." In a word, then, 
Viereck is a member of the decadent school of English poetry 
who, by the strange play of fate, uses the German language. 

Let me hasten to add that I use the word decadent in no 
detracting sense, but merely to indicate a certain literary at- 
mosphere. Catullus was a decadent, and so, in many respects, 
were Heine and Shelley; and to give to the word a merely 
opprobrious sense is entirely uncritical. For all that, the limi- 
tations of this kind of poetry and its defects, both of which 
15 
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Viereck shares to the fullest extent, are obvious. The best 
and greatest poetry deals largely, sanely, and nobly with man 
and nature and human life. Decadent poetry deals intensely 
and often with unforgettable charm, but often too with a de- 
plorable lack of sanity and measure, with certain small seg-- 
ments in the great arch of human life, segments which do 
not face the stars but are in the shadow of the earth. But 
after all, we are of the earth earthy. Passion has its supreme 
rights, and to have added a new and striking note to the large 
chorus of human passion is Viereck's praise and the excuse, 
if such be needed, for speaking of his poetry. 

It is needless to say that Viereck's poems are of unequal 
value. He is not yet sufficiently austere to himself, and has at 
times published verse that was quite unremarkable. It is well, 
then, to concentrate attention upon that limited group of 
poems in which his originality comes out most clearly, and 
which illustrate the formal perfection of his work at its best. 
The English renderings of certain passages which follow are 
my own. 

"Hadrian" is indubitably the first poem to be noted. In it 
Viereck does homage to the spirit of Greek life and art. The 
emperor is weary of splendor and of power. One thing can 
solace him, "love immortalized by art," and hence they bring 
to him the marble statue of the dead Antinous. All things pass 
away, but this endures. "Thou," says the emperor, 

Thou in the realm of marble and of song 
Livest forever. 

And the young poet adds an epilogue in honor of universal 
loveliness : 

Whether the star of beauty has arisen 
In Greece or Galilee. 

It is easily said, but the weight of twenty Hebraic centuries is 
not to be cast off by a word. The old conflict reappears, em- 
bodied with a richness of poetic effect, a subtle harmony of 
color and sound which no translation can give. Thus in "Con- 
fession" the life of the senses has lost its Greek joy and free- 
dom, and has become an evil siren : 
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I know of an odorous palm forest 

Filled with mysterious murmurings, 
Where in the glow of the crimson West 

A brilliant song bird sobs and sings. 
He sings a song that makes mad the soul. 

Makes heavy the heart within our breast, 
And who this evil song has heard 

Forever forfeits peace and rest. 

Nor does Viereck stop here. The pendulum swings back 
through the whole arch. What is in some respects his most 
impressive poem is essentially a prayer that the scarlet flower 
of passion be slain. I will not do "Maria Hilf" the injustice 
of rendering any part of it into English. The heavy lines are 
like hammer blows ; they rise once or twice to a tragic strength 
and terrible directness of expression which I do not know 
where to parallel in their own kind. 

Ich bin an's Kreuz geschlagen, 

An's Kreuz der boesen Lust, 
Durch all die boesen Wuensche 

In meiner eignen Brust. 

Once again Viereck embodied the great conflict in a prayer 
before a symbol of Christian faith. "Before the Cross" 
is hardly less powerful and tragic than "Maria Hilf," even 
though it ends with a note of peace. I translate a single stanza : 

O give me of thy body's bread 

And of thine awful wine, 
That in the grasp of bitter dread 

I may not ever pine. 
Roses of blood I bring to thee, 

My heart it craves for grace, 
O Jesus of Gethsemane, 

Turn not from me thy face!" 

But there is no salvation. The strange mystery of passion, 
symbolized in a dumb idol which stands in a gray temple in a 
dim far land, shall remain. The idol is without mercy. Kings 
in the splendor of their purple, priests in the robes of holy 
offices — all are pilgrims to that shrine and its idol. 

Thus shall it stand for evermore 

Until the fateful trumpet's call, 
And all the lands and oceans o'er, 

The twilight of the idols fall. 
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In all these poems Viereck universalizes the facts of his own 
experience, and thus they acquire a significance somewhat 
greater than that of the poems in which he is more narrowly 
himself. He has few poems on the triumph of love, unless 
it be "Liebesnacht," a powerful study in elemental passion. 
His poetic imagination is essentially somber, and in hardly any 
other poem does he strike so gentle a note as in the tender 
regret of "Die Rote Blume." This poem is interesting, further- 
more, for the admirable technical skill with which it makes the 
somewhat unbending German flow in a liquid meter. But it is 
especially adapted to English translation, and I may therefore 
give two stanzas of it : 

It was in the days, in the days of the roses, 

When under thy kisses my sorrow was sped, 
Now autumn blossoms the field incloses, 

And autumn blossoms enwreath our head — 

And love, and rejoicing and May are dead, 
And the world is windy and waste, and wide, 

The days of the roses have long since fled, 
And the scarlet flower of love has died. 

We two of the honey of love have eaten, 

Have drunk deep draughts of the gold sunshine, 
But the key of the grove we were wont to meet in, 

Where bloomed that flower as red as wine, 

Is lost in some magical land divine — 
No refuge our love has, no place to abide, 

In our grove dwells the Autumn, 'mid woodland and vine — 
And the scarlet flower of love has died. 

"When Idols Fall," in which Viereck returns to his note of 
tragic regret, cannot be disfigured by translation. Certain 
it is that no other poet of his years has ever expressed with 
such passionate sincerity one of the deepest and most frequent 
tragedies of human life. The idols of our hearts fall into the 
dust; the halo with which our love crowned them fades into 
the light of common day, and yet love cannot die. It is the 
old cry of Catullus: 

Nunc te cognovi : quare etsi impensius uror, 
Multo mi tamen es vilior et levior. 

But in Viereck' s poem the cry deepens. It is an arraignment 
at the bar of love and a condemnation, no less beautiful than 
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tragic. "Das Laecheln der Sphinx" is a sustained exercise 
of subtle fancy, full of a weird transfiguration of common 
things; and in "Prinz Carneval" a sad and serious thought gives 
weight to the swift movement of bacchic verse. 

In his most recent poems, Viereck returns to the fruitful 
practice of using his own experience as a mere symbol for the 
universal experience of mankind. Of these poems the most 
remarkable and sustained is "Aiogyne," the eternal woman. 
The lover and his mistress are alone, and he speaks : 

We are alone, are quite alone 

Under the heavy canopy, 
Only the crimson light far-thrown 

From the dim lamp gleams fitfully. 
Now passion's rites have all been paid, 

Lean back in silence, gently, thus — 
Until my dreaming eye has strayed 

O'er your white beauty luminous. 

And as he gazes upon her mysterious beauty she becomes to 
him in that weird mood the eternal woman, good and evil, 
though oftener evil than good. It was she who, penitent, 
dried the Lord's feet with her fragrant hair, but it was also 
she of whose monstrous sins the world rings. 

Es tobte wilde Liebesgier 

Heiss unter deines Busens Schnee 

Du nahmst beim Horn den weissen Stier, 
Denkst du noch dran — Pasiphae ? 

She was Herodias and Messaline, but the eternal years have 
left her body faultless in beauty and her mystery unsolved. 

What nameless lust, what stranger woes, 

Once moved thee I will not recall — 
Thy everlasting beauty glows 

More argent than the first snowfall. 
Lean back in all thy loveliness, 

Mine eyes would on thy beauty feed — 
A fool who would thy secret guess, 

And who has guessed it, poor, indeed. 

This poem is especially remarkable for the concrete historical 
imagination displayed in it, for the stately simplicity of its 
form, and for that which is at all times a distinguishing char- 
acteristic of Viereck's poetry — rich and sonorous vowel-music. 
Viereck's technique is at all times admirable. Nothing 
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could be better than the effects of tragic solemnity which he 
extracts from the simplest of German lyric meters, or his 
adaptation of difficult and involved English forms. But in 
truth, young as he is, he has devoted himself to his art 
with great sincerity and mature singleness of purpose. 1 Art 
is to him the great liberator from the trammels of material 
life, and in his imagination it is art that gives a soul to the 
world's history. I may translate a single stanza from his 
dithyrambic poem, "Die Kunst:" 

Upon the scene a sightless singer stands 

Who Ilion sings — 
From Hellas and the Latian shore 

The sacred echo rings. 
In crimson splendor bursts the flame immortal, high and higher, 
For Sappho sings on Lesbos' strand, Catullus strikes his lyre. 
But from the depth of the ages 

Song does not rise alone, 
Before mine eyes a vision 

Blooms, of the Parthenon. 
Visions of deathless marble 

Formed by the hand of man ; 
I see the argent limbs that were 

Beloved of Hadrian. 

The defects of Viereck's poetry I have already indicated in 
speaking of the school to which he belongs. The best poetry 
cannot be written without a far profounder realization of 
the beauty and terror, the splendor and solemnity, of the ex- 
ternal world; without a keener consciousness of those great 
issues of human life and destiny which transcend even love. 
But within his own limits Viereck is a true poet. He has 
originality, he has power, he has imagination, and his extreme 
youth gives his talents large possibilities of development. 
Deservedly, he is the first of the German-American poets of 
whom a larger audience should take cognizance. 

Ludwig Lewisohn. 

Columbia University, New York City. 

*Not the least service that he has rendered it is his excellent translation 
of "The Ballad of Reading Gaol," extracts from which will appear in Die 
Jugend. 



